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PR2IFACE: 

This proposal represents a beginning, an ending and a renewal. 
^ It is a proposal feiT a new th^ee-^year project. It also represents both a partial 
feport oruwhat years of day care experience have taught ."i;s , and a renewal in 
the sense that we find ourselves getting back in touch with the vision we had foi: 
day caire centers. four €tnd five years ago^ but with far greater understanding than 
we had at that time. • * * 

. In 1969^ when we first started the Day Care Consultation Service, working 
out of a small storefront office on Broad^vay and 108th Street, we believed that 
connnunity controlled day care centers would multiply and become a force for social 
change," a force against poverty amd oppression. It didn't work out that easily* ^: • 
We soon began to understand the dii^erences betvreen "community" and parent cofitrol. 
V?e placed additional emphasis on ttte paLrticipation of parents in the governance of 
eenters. Nevertheless, parent and community controlled centers that were envisioned 
to became places to strength^^ families, and build community found themselves mired 
in constant struggles, internal as well as external • Mindle&s government policies, 
arbitrary actions and greed tore at the visions people held for their centers. 



A few programs turned out to h 
many of the older traditional 



It was difficult to maintain 



e even more oppressive to children $Lnd families than 
centers . 



Somehow we and the day cjxe movement in New York City had gotten off the track. 



cur original vision, and to help others maintain theirs. 



It is difficult to pinpoint exactly where, when or how we began to lose sight 

0 [ • ' 

of o\ir vision, but we are .convinced now that it happened because governmept placed 
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\oo nuch e;.:o:iasis on day car? cO:A-ers as initlVa' io: s — c crcle:: "so-:ti:.-s for 'a 

v:.riei::- z: specic.lis'.s to "tiee-:" -/.eiibers of abnor.x.l ?.n: ir.aiea^ae/be fa::ilie3 

a.id not enough ernhasi^ on cemers as places fo^ r^eo^^le (both chilcren Vnd 

ad-.LLts) confortablc settincs in ';hich to establish h-oinan relationships of . \ 

•on-Jei^stancinG, friendship, ?t.z \v\xz\ in order tosapport and celebrate one another. 

This proposal is 'bitten because --e believe the entire ne^tion i^ay iiake • 
the sc;:.o ::istal:e, 

::hc essentia L-:pect on socie^:- of ho-* ch:lC 3are and, other far.ily services 
devel-p in ^,he ne:r: deco'^e -iiz be in tenns of the irrpact that these pro^^eiis 
•.;ill have on nunan relationships. Tnese ne- proGrer:s can strencthen and 
enhance relationships, or they ecu further isolete people, postering greater and 
greater «.ependency (on professionals, institutions, bea^jracracies, or ideologies). 

The irqportance of da:,- is nost often described in terms of the er.TolojT^ent 

. of kronen or the education of pre-school children. But' its impact on society can 
be far more profoujid. The future of da;;,^ care -^an affect all of us — our ability to 
love, to hate, to trust, to value, to ejq^lolt, to care for, or to be carex3 for by 
others. ' > a . , 

V7e believe that the^^ three years vill be critical years in the development 
o| a natiorlal child care policy and eventually a national child 'care system. The - 
national lobby fpr day care gro-js in strength and (Conviction. Child xiare bills 
and amendments are reintroduced in each session of Congress.. >/hiIe government 
deliberates, more and more vomen Join the work force, thousands of groups develop new 
da^ care centers and other new child care prograjds. A Senator tests his Presidential 
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""prospects as the champion of the American family. President Nixon tentatively 

'siQjports a negative income tax. Others S3>eak of saving children or preserving 

childhood as though they were forms of fossil fuel, J4ic^^ of this is silliness or 

grotesque but it is the stuff that, dreams and goverr^en^* policy are often made of. 

*' * *» 

\ . 

Bank Street College of Education 
^ March, 197^ 

NOTE: - * ' ^ . 

Thi^ essay was originally written as part of our proposal for funding. 
It was* also an attempt to gather our thoughts and clarify otir vision for a re- 
newed effort to support the development of programs that selected family -centered 
comprehensive approaches to child care by parent and community groups. We're 
grateful to the Day Care and Child Development Council of America for reprinting 
it so that we could ^hare it with a wide axidiencet 

We'd lUce to hear from and exchange ideas and support with others who share 
the vision we have tried to describe. / 

The Staff 

The Day" Care Consiiltation Service 
Bank Street - College of Education 
610 We?t 112t)i^ Street 
Jlew York, New York 10025 
(212) 663-7200 

iQctober I97U. 
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The contyel r.issior. of -? dr:--crre rc'cl is not to 
proi etc a pc:: tic -liar caregiv-inG arrancerent but 
rather t5 cor.^optu<ali::e a set o^ procedures needed 
t-: 'evelop op':i:.:i2inG enviro.ii;.ents in *whe l*.o:.:-e; 
pl'':*:,rou.a;;. center^ and sc'.iocl, ^ ;;e can conceive 
0-" r c.ay-cr.re r.odel that co^^Lid 'ce i^eclizec vith an 
orfice -r^r cover?:, tclephorxs and a 'natural" child- 
crre :vcff oC Ivundreds vho -ovlc. vorl: ^:ith children 
in hcr.es -..d neighborhoods; lecrn rcout children i:* 
local ni^h schools and collcjes^ end utilize parks 
?nd pZ^-y^rou-t'^S; r.use-jL^iS; rxvie "bheeterS; stores^ 
rn? firehcusos. A day-ccre ::cdel ceals rilh Mat 
hep: cn/ ^ crre^iver; a child; rnc a reso-urce 

oor.e '.OGother. An;; par':icvl.cr :..odel'cr.: ;^.ve an 
•vii-JLr- itcd nuiber oC cxicre-^e realizations, and it ^ 

incjLuIc o.:_^.onc.'ts that consi-ler the s^ecleJ 
>-tvrec :C d'.ffere.-t types or c-re-ivinj ^-rranjeiients . 

Gretc Fein end Alison Clarl:e-Ste--?rt 

Da;' Care in Context ; lie*- York: John Wiley ; 1973; p. 19^* 
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I. DAY CAES Aim THE FAl^:iLY 

It is useful to begin this discussion by contrasting .the organization and the 
'operations of a narrov;ly defined daycare center vith the organization by which a 
hypothetical family manages its dadly life. ^ ' i 

Our family will be called Antrobus.-^ Both parents work to support their three 
children, ages 13, 6 and They are vhite, lo'r-income, registered Democrats, who 
do not attend churc-h regularly. 

The Antrobus family operates as a highly' complex multi-purpose organization 
which has as its goals survival and at times conviviality. This family organization 
undertalces to meet a v:ide range of needs for itself and its members nutrition, 
housing, income maintenance, health, education, recreation, companionship, care for 
the elderly, and child care. 

The Antrobus organization is complex. It reflects their aspirations and uses 
the resources the members can find within themselves — especially I^Irs. Antrobus, 
who wrks hard all day and then comes home to cook dinner for five and clean up the 
house and the resources they can find outside the family. 

An especially valued part of the Antrobus organization is the Antrobus Child 
Care System (ACCS). When l^s. Antrobus has time to stop and think about it, she is 
especially proud of, how well the ACCS usually functions. 



*The name "Antrobus" is a reference to the Antrobus family in The Skin Of Our Teeth ^ 
by Thornton Wilder. What Wilder vrais saying was that our day-to-day relations^iips 
vith each other and life are among the most significant of human activities. 
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The Antrobus Child Care ^ System includes: 

1) A day care center for the four-year-old. 

2) An elementary school for the eight-year-old * ^ 
* 3)' A junior high school for the thirteen -year-old. 

It also includes : 

U) The thirteen-year- did Antrobus who "looks out" for the eight-year 
old after school. 

5) Friendly neighbors, one of whom will always be there as a back- 
up system in case the thirteen-year-old is kept after school, br 
who for a small fee will take a mildly sick child for a day 
{although Vxs.. Antrobus herself misses work if the illness is iust » 
starting or is serious). 

6) Provisions for night-time, week-end, and short-term child care 
services by parents, siblings, relatives, friends, babysitters, 
and- others . 

7) And finally, as an important but — gratefully — little used part 
of the ACCS, Mrs. Antrobus kno\7S that her neighbor would come over 
to vjatch the children at anytime, even in the. middle of the night? 
if something should happen and Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus had to rush 
to the hospital in an emergency. 

This hypothetical family child care system would not be much leas complicated 

had we chosen a smaller family, or for that matter, a family in which the mother 

was not employed/ What is important to point out, however, is that a family's child 

care system is part of, not separable from, its total organization for the 

management of life, the organization that reflects their resources gind their 

aspirations. But what is most important is that the day-to-day arrangements and 

relationships by and through which a family manages its life and the lives of its 

members is a statement of their existence. It reflects their values, their culture 

and history as v;ell as their resources and their aspirations for the future; it is 

en affirmation. 



It is imporj:ant to note that "day care" is not the stun total of their Child ^ 
Care System'. ' _ ^ ' 

* 1) To the extent that a day care center limits its function -to the' 
care of pre-school children durin{; the "nornial," or presumed, hours "of ^ork, it 
becomes a smaller and snaller piece of the family's child care system. 

, 2) To the extent that a day care center limits its concerns and 
services to pre-school children and not to the other members of the family, 
it becones a still smaller parb of the outside resources of the total family 
orcanization, and less relevant to the family's efforts to meet its many other 
neeos. 

From this point of viev, it is easy to see L-hy parents "don't get involved" 
in their children's day cexe centers, and vhy "they don't come to meetings" to learn 
about the educational prograrri offered by the day care center* 

The staff members at the day care center -- both professional and non-professional 
— have been required by the government to involve parents in the center's program* 
They laao\r and believe tha^t parents should be involved in what goes on in the class- 
room, ajid they have put a significant amount of time and energy into their, "parent 
involvement prograii. ^'"^ ' * . , 

The concerns of the staff members focus alm.ost entirely on what goes on in the 
center and the classroom^ not on the total family, and not on creating meaningful 
dialogue between the program and the family. 



^And these are only "parent" involvement programs; older siblings, relatives, 
and others who do a* great deal of .child rearing are seldom invited in to become 
involved. 
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When a staff ^neiiiber or.fanily coimselor does a ''home visit" (and most do not), 
the purpose of the visit is to c^t the family involved in the center, not to e:rt)lore 
vQifs by L^hich the cento's prograr. or resources could suppoH nore of the family's 
child care systera or support other aspects of the family's total life. 

This solipsistic classroom -orientation is part ot the reason i;;hy day care 
staff members so often come to the conclusion that parents — 'especially' poor 
ninorit;^^ group parents ^;ho maj^ be culturally different from the staff members 
are e.pathetic or don't care about their children. \ 

The staff mepbers cannot acknowledge or e:cpress respect for the huiiian energy-- 
cud love that goes into constructing and maintaining a family's complex child care 
system, because they know nothing about it. 

Too often, however, the staff members do e::xtress their lack of respect for 
the parents and families T/ho, 'they have concluded, don't care abo\it their (Children. 

VHien the staff members* conclusions^' are associated with prejudices such as ' 
classism, racism, or sexism^ the result is a devastating breakdo-im of communications 
Siid most often another "put do^.rn'' of the memibers of a' poor minority family, their 
culture, their history, their resources,^ and J:heir aspirations for the future. 

^ In this vay, narroL^ly defined day care programs become isolated from the total 
life and development of the child in the family, the community, aid society. And. in 
this, va;^', benign isolation becomes destructive and debilitating- fragmentation. ' 



- k - 
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^ The Antrobu5 Child Care Systen is uriusual. llrs. Antrobus h^s lived in her 
neighborhood long -enough to have -established the kindS of helping relationships^ 
sh^ .needs .to kno^/ that she can count on her neichbors - and -rhat *she can count on' - 
each-pf them for. If l^lrs. Antrobus lived in a less stable coninunity - such as 
•Bra/nsvil^e 'in BrookJ&^n -'.rhere elenentaiy schools have a yearlj" pupil turnover of., 
close to* ICK)^ - she would not have i he opportunity to fonn'such relationships rith 
her* neighbors. ^ ' 

' . The ACCS includes a da;'' care center.. There are 6 ni-Llion working Mothers of 
children iinder sir. But th^re' ai^e' fewer than 905,000 rlaces in licensed da;;,^ care 
centers. The" Antrobus child occunies one of 'these scarce places • 

J-irs. 'Antrobus is not a single parent. Her husband and her oldest thild are 

^^^ij^p.ortant. part^ of the ACCS.- Her job allows her some flexibility of hours. Her 

^fenployer understands that she has to rais$ some wqrk dayc when* one of her children 

w 

^ 'is/ sick,-, and she i^ not always docked when that happens. 

V M2»£. Antrobus is proud of the ACCS,^.but she knows it is a house of cards. She 

has seen, it' collapse through sickness, missed connections aid misunderstandings.* 

Mrg.* Antrobus doesn't often think about the ACCS because she^i^S very busy. She 

is proud of the ACCS, but there are other times that^ she has found that thinking about 

it can be an Unpleasant ea5)erienQe. 'In fact the ACCS^ seeiss to fill Mrs. Antrobust' 

^ ' ' " / ' 

*lif e* with, contradict iojirs . * , 



To begin \:ith, I'jrs. /introbus feejsthat both she and her husband, oust uork because 

they iiave three children. But she ifeiso feels that because she is the mother of 

three 'children she sh9uldn'i> be -working at all, end that- by cbing'so she is somehow 

not "dping right'' for her children, family or society It ^is a cQnfJict t£iat nags * 
• * * * ' * ♦ ' 

at her daily and disturbs her sleep. 

There are ti::es \:hen Ij:s\ Antrobus feels that ^he knows what's best for he-^ ' ' ' 
^r.ildren, but she feels helpless to do an2^i:hing ebout j.rhat she knows, and uncertain 
• ?bout whether or not- she's -right. ' . ' , " 

vrnen Tjts . Antrobus does xhink about her child care systejn, tv;o. incidents 'keep 
coring- to r;.ind| two nagging^ 'scmehav eufbarrassing memories.. 

9 

Uhen she had^first gotten her job and was 'enrolling their 5^oun'gest child in the 
day care center, lirs . i^jitrobus ::as greatly troubled about whether or not she was 
doing the right thing for her child. Luckily, she ^rouldn't have to be at her job 
each day until ten o'clock. ^ So, sS;ie decided she -,:oUld plan heyday so she could . - 
spend errtra time alone with her youngest child in the morning. ' > ^' 

But it never v'orked out that ;:ay. The teachers 'in the day care center^had a^ 
rule thax-all children had to arrive before '9: 15 a.m. Vxs. Antrobus didn't kno^-; 
why the teachers had made the rule, nor what the penally vrould be if the- rule ' - 

were brolcen, and she had never asked. She thought the teachers oxight to knbv; what they 
\rere doing. The center was a riiQ)?-looking place, and the only one in the nei^bor- 
^ood. i:rs. Antrobus felt the teaqhers must, be doing the right thing, but she also 
felt she had someho^// let her child dOT-/n by spending' less time with 'her than &he^ight 
have. V , - * ' , . 



The second incident -chat keeps cordng back happened several years a^o^ Her 
oldest son had been shifted fror. the si::th grade class - the group of children ^ 
he had rj:io;m since kindergarten- to c, nor e ^advanced group. Everyone vas proud, -^tit 
she felt it :ra§ a r.istaJie. She could tell that her son ^jasn't happy. But when she 
tallied to, the prin^ip?^. cbout her concern, ha argued^hax she ^,:as^ being over-protective 
and her 'r.othering" ::as getxir.g in tha Tra^^ o^ he^ro-rn. son*"s arcader.ic advancement. She 
keeps re::dr.bering that- conversation T:ith the principal, not s'ore that she believed 
hi:: then^ no:: sure phat she believes it no':. 

One nijht a fe:: r^nt'.:s ego,, I-'jrs, /introbus -:as tucking in her youngest child, a 

• <5a'aghter aged four. On the, -/ao^ out of the bedroor., ::rs, Antroou^ paused to gaze 

♦ * 

at ^he sleeping child , She '.'ondered what life --ould be like' for her in fifteen* 
years, and suddenly I'jrs, I^sxtoous found , herself st2ruck ^;ith a deep sense of* 
loneliness and he!U:lessness , 

Suar^ding there in ^ the darkened bedroon gazing at her sleeping child, I'j:^, 
Antrobus ^ras suddenly certain that she and her husband T;ere the only pe^ople in the 
'..-hole '.rorld ".rho ^-ould l<;^ok at her child and ask thenselves -that question^ 

I'lrf, Antrobus is ',:hite, vith a lo;; incor.e. She and her husband kjiow.they ejre 
feeding and cldthing their child-ren,* Yet society leaves Vars, Antrobus * 

^exy little room to enjoy thinl;ing about her children, Hov;ever, she still can gaze 

• at her sleeping child and ask herself about her child's future ♦ - 

There are millions of poor, minority parents of .millions of other sleeping 
children for 'when , the question itself is a luxu:^. And man;^^ of then kno?; that if 
they could ask it the answer they would' find ;rould be that the ^future will be the * 
. quiet desT^eration of today. 
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.II. HISTOEIC^X PEESPECTIVE ON TODAY'S CHILD CAEE PEOBLH-S 

• 

There is much momentum in the movemenrT: tcn.rard the cere of chjildren-in day - 
y ' ' ' 

caxe centers. Our natron's ch^ld care needs are great, but 'they vill never be ^ 

met adequately by day care centers -alone. Ir order to understand this momentim: 

' • -I ' ^ • ^ 

and to conceptualize the variety of' possible solutions to our child care needs, 

it is necessary to linders-^and ti)e limitations of the day care center as an 

< > 

institution ,to trace its origins and significant changes apd to reviev 
the more informal kinds of child care that have historical!;^'* and still co-exist 
vith the day care eenter. ' * 

Toda^y's debate often sounds -as if day care'* centers are the vave o:^ the future 
:,-:hich — ^IT progress prevails — -vrill soon blot cut antiquated modes "of child caxe. 
Thi^'s^xouldt^not be ^he cJirection we take. The qualities of intimacy inherent in ' 
many of 'the informal kinds of child care ifrust be joined with day care centers. Not 
only are these kinds of child care often desirable alternatives to center care^ 
they in fact may provide the keys to ways in which centers can preserve and 
foster intimacy. 

. A. Origins of Today ,^s Day Care ^Center ' 
The web of today's e^ly childhood education offerings in the United States 
corns from three disparate historic strands, still identifiable in current terms 
.as day care, kindergarten, and nip^sery schools. 



* 
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Tee first day care and the first kindergarten in the United States can each 
ce ".2'rced to the r.id-nineteenth contivry,-^ but they had different Eu2;ppean parentage 
an? --ere founded here for different reasons. The educational TDrogram kno\m as 
liindergarten was nair.ed by Fr'oebel, a nan who thought young childhood shoul^'tie 
haopier than his o-.rn had been. Geman ^er.igres. sot up the first kindergarten^in 
;7r%erta.;n, Wisconsin, in lc;6; the first English-speaking kindergarten vsd opened 
by Elizabeth Peabody in 3os^n in iCSO.-"'-^- The progre^ of playvactivi;ties for the 
educative gra.-th pf yo;^ children spread cuickJv in America in the iSpO's and 
1^qD*Sj often as a part of public or private elenentazy schools. / 

The first nurser;y- ::as ope.ied by Margaret Mciailan in England in 19;!^, in a 
heavily industralized s1-ojl area of London. Health stifles, had found 80 per cent 
of English^ children were healthy at birth, but only 20 i^er cent^aw^ere healthy -v/hfen 
tney 'entered school • That the goal T;as education as w^ll as good health is shovm 
DV tne fact that she nar.ed it a ' nursery school, Il^^ry schools spread rapidly 

m Ai-ierica about ten years later, ^rith Freud, ;}€sell, llofffcessori and Dewey as their 
sources ^ of educational philosoph^^. They ^/ere closely allied intellectvially with 
progressive education, and a number of progressive- eleinentary schools encomoass 



^There -.rere instances in the United States of schools for young children even before 
the 1859 's: Robert Ov/en^s infant school in New Harmony, Indiana, of l825; and infant ' 
SQhoolis in Hew York and Boston in I827 and I828, These, hov;ever, seem to be "Leif 
Erickson" ancestors — no continuous development from these foundings — as opposed to 
the "Christopher Colnmbus" foundings of kindergarten and day nurseries in the l850's, 
which took root /and ver«e widely copied immediately after the first experiments. 

•''->^-Carroll Atkinson and^ Eugene T. Kaleska, The Story of Educ ation, New York: Bantam 

Books, 1962, 138. ' ' 

A quotation, from, "Nursery Schools Fifty Years Ago," Young Children, XXXVII . 
1972, p, 209. - 



.roi'sery classes as'^-rell as .t/.o \;i'cAbs^: the Labdr^.tcry School of the University of 
ChicerOy foux.'Ied Ly Corji ::e:;ey ,ir. and tlje ^:*e-- York City schools we nor knr^v' 

as Cl^ty Lnd Country, ^VJ-den, os,(\ 3anl^ S-r^et School for Children, all dating frcr.i 
the 'Jcrld '.Jar I era.'' Others. ::ere free-standing schools only for children over 
ivo ,e?r3. bu' under fivel AbiGcil Adans Zllipt, c. ~)ioneer in nui'sery schools, 
i-e^orts t"".a^ 'TsTi^j' of zcic early nuTserj' schools served the saiie socioeconomic Gro'a-p 
:=s d. the present-day Head 3-;art procrrc/r.s , sucl^ as her 0T:n'RuGSles Street 3cnool 
in Boston and ::errill-v?alj^.er I.:stitute in Detroit.'-. 

::he nidlle class, hovever. cuicI-JLy adopted nujrsery schools for tneir o-;n 
cnildre-., and created a varicjp-t, the psrent cootierati"^-^ n-orsery school: the first 
fas , created by University of Chicago faculty, drives in I916, and Cclifornia 
especially has riany cooperatives that have existed continuously for decades 

The schedule of kindergarten and nursery school fas set by educational goals, 
and, despite their rhetoric of serving \he ^-hole child, both assurae that a child 
fill spend nuc>f of his ;:aking hours and receive :.:6st of his neals at hor.ie. Both 
are nof institutions geared larrjely to the middle class faiaily of two parents, 
one of fhon (nale) earns the fai.iily's living, and the other (fer:iale) vho maintains 
the horae and has primary responsibility for 'the children. 




\ 



-Lairrence A. Cremin, ?he, Transformation of the School; Progressivisrn in American 
Education, I876-I957 . New York: Alfred A. Knopf, I96I, p. 13$ ff r Also Cornelia 
Goldsmith, Better Day Care for the Young Child Through A Merged Czovernrnental and 
nongovernmental Effort; The Story of Day C^re in He:: York City . Washington, D.C, 
national Association .for the Education of* Young Children', 1972, pp. 86-O7. 

'X-^Eliott, "Nursery Schools," pp. 2li-12. ' 

'^•>^Katharine ^ThitesideWaylor, Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools . New York: 
Teachers College, 195^ p. 3- 
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The day nurserj^ vas created on the^ nodel cf the French creche, and ;:as concerned 
T;ith the plr^'sical care, of the children pf -rorkinc mothers r usually widows, deserted 
••ives or vives of drunkards' or other deficient fathers. The first day nursery was 
opened in Boston in I838 to care for the children of seamen's wives and vido-^rs,-- 
c-d a hosp?.tal opened '.he first i:e;: York City nursery in iSjU to care for children 
of forr.er patients ^;ho had to work and for the babies of wet nurses children who 
often died for lack -of sufficient nilk.^-A- Founded to assure the, survival and 
protection of younc children, day care is still- so linked in the public r.ind with 
rere custodial care that, as late as 1972, the U.S. Office of Education did not 
include day cere children in its census of early childhood education.^>>^^ Unlike the 
. kindercarteh ani the nurser;>* school, no theoretical godparent for the day nursery 
is cited by the historians. 

The day nurser:,' movement developed rapidly after the Civil War in response to 
the larce inflvx of ij.amigrants and the industrialization and urbanization of society. 
The day 'nursery was often described as a "temporarj^ e^qjedient which, with improving ''^ 
econonic and social conditiop.s, would naturally be phased out of existence, "^x-;:- ' ^ " - 
i'hey were to provide an alternative to institutionalizing poor, homeless or unsupervised 



J'' 



^J^?ginia_Kerr, -One Step Foro-ard - -h-ro Steps Back: Child Care's Long American 
history, in Pajaela Roby, ed.. Child Care - Who Cares ? New Yo?k: Basic Books, 
1973, p. 158. 'it 

W^rgaret O'Brien Stelnfels, Who's Minding the Children? The Histoi y ^and^olitics of v,* 
Day Care in America. Hew York; Simon and Schuster, 1973, p. 36. ■ Compare Kwashi'S^B r 
^African;, malignant malnutrition; literally, the disease of the child whpse mother ' 
has had a baby; the toddler wastes away when the mother nu?-ses the infant. Also 
CJoldsmith, Better Day Care , pp. 8O-8I. 

*»:-!^Linda A. Barker, Preprimary Enrolljnent October 1972," National Center for Educational- 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Publication No. (OE) ' 
73-lllfll, p. 1. ^ ' 

»«-x-*steinfelsyf Who's Minding the Children ?, p. .50. 
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children, and to enable poor'.nothers to gain errclo^Tnent until *^7pn:en-vould be 

restored to their proper place in tiie home. * 

Staffing vas at first rrdnir-ai: 

The Wayside Day IJurseiy in-lccU hDd a niatron and tvo assistants vho 
:;ere l4 years of age. Th^ three ^erforr:ied all of the vork of the 
. niirser;^^, including 'cashing and breadjraking, except during the 
surnraer months.'' Sieir da:,' began at%6 A.K. \:hen they lit the fires^ 
and ended at 9 P.M. vhen they ban]^-ed then: foron 7* A.M. to 7 P.M. 
they cared for about ^i:rty children.^ r 

6 

\/hat is str:-king about tier^ is ho^; many of today's IJpilot projects " ^-r^^e - • 

vitnm tne scoT^e of at least soire ,of the early da;;,- ,nurseriesr* lonc^h'durs'., ve^^;'- 

end care, infant and ,a^er -school -orograias, cajre of si^ck c^Q^ti^T^i; 

' ^] \- ' ^ 

•options, energency coverage for a sick* mother, tare/it -i^u'catidn.^-^ 

The differences in length of the d^iy for day nurseries and for -nursery schools ::as 
great in 'th^'-eajfly days as it is nca^, as rian:,' earl^^ 'nursery schools i/ere or)en 
Bi, lea'si as long as the" grade schools, Miss Eliott says j:hat "The difference betveen 

- a 'day nursery' and a 'nursery "school ' is largely one of motive Parents placed ^ ^ 

t^ir chiluren in nursery schools for t^e sai:e of their children, not just because 
they needed a place vh^re ^ child could stay during the day... Day nurseries -^vere 
really for parents; nursery schools v/ere for children ."^^ 



^Steinfels, Who's Minding the^ildren ?, p. 46. 
^•^^•Steinfels, Who's Minding the Children ? ^ p. 42, 
^Eliott, ' Nursery Schonlfi /' p. ^1T~ 
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The .peal: of the day nvrseiy riovernent a^^pears to have been about 19IO-I920. By 
" 921, 'there -.rere 600 day nurseries across '^he country, vith 110 in New York^ity 
cjr.'Z ''Sor.e 40,000 of :;e'.; Yorh*s childi^en of the poor vere served in this ;;ay/'"^ The 
'l'^20*s ushered in great cnanges in the dc;/ r.ujrsery. First, -^rith small quotas 
Lrj^ioz^i on 'innicration, there :;as a drop in onroUnents and vaiting.'li^ts sor.e day 
nurceries closed entirely -.rhen fu:id-raising became r.cre difficult in the Depression. 
Seco-^d, a gro:;jrng concern thr.t day nurseries neet standards under voluntary and then 
^overnr;-ent regulations; at the beginning there -i-ere only safety and sp^ce limits. 
But. third, profess ionalisr:! changed the staffing, ;ith nurser;:,^ attesidants being re- 
placed by trained teachers and the day nurseriir'-'s ''friendly visitor,'^ who had often 
beeh a volunteer .^.erJber cf the board, being replaced by' trained social t'orkers. 

The large influic of t)rofessionally trained teachers and social •;;orkers into the 
day nurseries had t;ro irnortant consequences. The first ::as to limit 1;he ages of the 
children tv_o Trere cared for. ''Fron the'l920's on, the presence of infants and younger 
cnilJren cane to be considered inappropriate » Tiiis happened not because the need for 
cti:h care had passed but becaus^^the nev personnel of the da^^ nursery were hot prepared 
to care^-fcJr them^'-^--^- specifically, not prepared to chvange" babies ' diapers and toilet- 
train the toddlers. . • *; ^ 

The second change, accoi'ipanying the rise of professional social work, v/as tliat 
Cry ..ujTseries found theinselves vith a new public image -r "a custodial and undesirable 

f ^ 



^GoldsLiith, Better Day Care , p. &2. 
'-■'-Steinfels, Vfho's Minding the Children ?, p. 59* 
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service for -froinen ahd families \:ho vere not nonr^." Day n\irseries had become a form 
of "treatment, "'or intervention into^ socially' petholoGical families. The eairlj- 
attitude vas one that --in the S>wi:reme meant "a nursery prided itself on never 
refusing an applicant"; it became one uhere the social vorker ^jould refuse to admit 
a child: "Leaving the office after ah intaJ^e inter^/ie-; ';ith the Day-Nursery case- 
worker, V-rs. Santo sputtered: 'I guess I lixiov ny otm business best. She can refuse 

♦ 

^loy baby if she v^ants to. But telling rde to ^tay at hone is too nuchi The put-do\m 
that Mrs. Antrobus senses was already coning do\m on nothers in the 1920 's. f 

A ^ 

The entrance of social workers into day caite >ias prophetic, as the association 
of day care v:ith family patholog;^^ cam.e to charactei^ize the rationale for all federal 
(and nost state) funding for day care progracis and services, and indeed most early 
childhood programs. The federal legislation has been drafted on the assur^rption that 
"normal, socially healthy" families do not need child care, and that there is some- 
thing "wong" with families who do. But ^ it is the affiliation of day^^-care with' case- 
work, not public funding, which stigmatized day care. Public funding has not s'o 
stigma,tized elementary, secondary or higher education. 

The greatest gro^.rth of day care prior to i.^orld War II ^ras on the nurser:/ school, 
not the day nursery, patt-ern. This groi-rth had as its impetus, not so much the needs 
of children nor necessarily the absence of the mother from the home, as the great 
unemployment pf teachers dn the 1930's, The Works Progress Administration'ccreated 
nursery schools of which "all personnel, including teachers, cooks,, nurses, nutritionists 
clerical workers, cooks ^ and janitors, we3:'e to come from the relief rolls* By 1937 



■^Steinfels, Vfiao's Minding the Children ?, pp. $2 and 6k* 
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children :rere beinq cofeC for under Ihe^procran, rhit^h is still considered by 

r)rofessionals to have provided e::ce]JLent health and nutritional care as rell as 

education. Funds -./ere channeled through state departnents of education, jiot 

ue^ar-cnezits of -.welfare, and nurseries ';ere usually located in public schools. 

'>/orld War II made it patrioticcJLly acceptable fpr mothers oIt young children to 

-ror!:. The Lanhax Act (Cornmunity Facilities Act of 19^1) ^.:as passed by Congress "to 

iteet JcTii a fifty-fifty basis the social a.ervice needs of var-^L^ajcted areas and 
if , I 

V * . • • j 

-.lore -o;.cn 1100 of the 1500 UFA nurseries v;ere continued as dai' dare centers uncer 



this financing.. ''In J\LLy, l^k^y'-Aore than a riil'licn and a half 
day care'' in 2300 centers 



children '.:ere in 



Despite pleas by social \'orkers to mal:e' casev'ork end f inily day care 
eligible' for the funds, the agency riiled that these ;;e re, not: considered , 
-public works a^d ::ere, therefore, ineligible for i^^ndilg. The^ drar- 
back to the fact that the agency had been concerned primarily iath 
supplying labor for ;:ar industries 'u-as ths.t no standards had been set 
.for day care services, and the care provided "ras ".rholly ^uper^^ised. by 
locaJ. groups vho had agreed to sponsor the centers. The quality .p^ 
care, thoa^efore, varied considerably. Aifter the ;;ar, it ve.s this'V.r.. 
factor that led social -relfej-e .forces to^look upon the ^^artirne^ day *caa:e 
centers as' a dis'aster quic}J-y done a^.^ay T:ith and, hc^pefully, never 
t to be repeated.^'-'*'^- 

Post^rar demobilization of day care centers :;c-s as rapid as demobilization of 

the Arr^'-, and subs .ant ial/federal funds irere not again invested in day care ujitll the 

Social Security Ar;^.endments of 1S^7. However, a few localities continued their programs 



-^-rCferr, Child Care V?ho Cares? , p. l62. 
--^--^Steinfels. Who's Mindinr< the Children? , p. 67. 
vHH'.-steinfels, Vjho's Mindinp; the Children? , p. 67. 
':HHk-Steinfels, V/ho's Minding the Children?^ p. 6C. 
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with local tax support: the states of California, Washington and Massachusetts, 
and the 'cities of Washingrton, D.C., HartforB, Detroit, Philadelphia, and New York 
City. In fact, the lorigrrun trend after the war was for increasing numbers of women 
to be employed out^side ine home, including the mothers of children under 
six: in 1950, one and xwo-third rtiliion mothers of children under six were 
working; in i960, it was three and one-third million, and by 1972, it was-'six 
million working mothers of pre-schoolers. Wh^le the number of working mothers 
increased by the milli^^ns, all through, this period the number of places in day 
care centers numbered | only in the hundred thousands 185,000 in 1963, 625,000 
in 1970, 905,000 in lp73. This was only a fraction of the World War II capacity. 
The states and cities that kept their modest tax-funded dajr care programs had 
read the trends better than had the national government. 

The effort in California, Washington, D.C. and New York, City was to create 
small day care systems exempt from larger national trends and federal legislation. ^ 
However, in the late 1960's, as these day care systems applied for the matching funds 
available under the Social Services Amendments to the Social Security Act, they once 



^again became accountable to federal policy. And they, like the day care systems 
only newly created with these federal funds, found themselves with centers which were 
part of the national welfare, system, clearly oriented toward 'H^reatment for family 
pathology. This has also produced an easily corri5)tible day care systems which the 
federal government now seeks to operate primarily as a support for welfare "reform" 
programs, not as a support for children and families. 
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- * Eie association of day care ^,:;,th social patholo©^ and ^;ith errplo;^Tnent, rather 

thcUi vith child-rearing, generallj'* iias become an irrportant tradition has given * 

daj'- care a v;elfare imagfe, distasteftil to a large portion of the populaliolh. 

The association of day care i-ith pathologj^^ is rebutted by sone.of the 

.professionals . Florence Rudernan argues that ''D^iy cajre is for nomial ^children 

from normal home^^-*!, and virges that admission to day care be independent of social 

casework; \ * * - 

Mothers on all class levels T:ork for diverse and comple'x Reasons j in 
itself, the decision to work shquld not be seen^'as calling for case- ^ 
Tjork evaluation; and programs directed to wrking mothers should not 
be formulated in vterms of problem cases. .These are a minority and 
should not obscure the totality.-^- 

i\nd certainly the spate of ne;^ parent cooperative day tare centers, often 
built on strong feminist underpinnings, do not consider that a mother's need for 
day care is pathological.-'^- 

Today, day care has become aJi imeasy amalgam of the day'n\irsery and the 
nursery school. ^ ^ 

Unfortunately, this amalgam has too ofH^en resulted in distortions of both the 
original institutions, rather than a combination of their strengths. Too often, 
day care is not viewed in the total ecology. of the child's life and development,, 
but rather as a therapeutic solution both to" the family's pathology and to the*'' 
child's cognitive deficiencies. The day care centers that the professionals point 



^Florence Ruderman, Child Care and Working I>Iothers: A Study of Arrangements Ifade for 
Dayttote Care of Children. Bfe^^r York: Child Welfare League, 1968, p. 339. 

•iw^-See^ KLizab^th Hagen, "Child Care and Women's Liberation," in Child Care Wao 
Cares?, prp.'28i| ff, and references. , 
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'o T.dth'pride^. are 'like ten-hour nursery schools/ while 'they criticize many centers 
as substandard, that is^J^^Wtios of staff to children, not eirployiiig licensed 

- teachers, *iot fclloving-eji educational" curriculum. Those iirtio \rish to iinprove ^he, 
raajority of day ca2?e centers become preoccupied I'ith classroom planning and 
prograisning . , r • ^ , • 

It seems highly" likely that this preoccupation with (:lassre>om prograjsming and . 
cufrriculm has often distracted' -oeo-ole's attention from the other important factors — 
such es'the i;ole 'of parent§^in the center apd in child rearing,- the purpos.es of the ^ 
le^^islation through which a nrogram is funded, or tlie ^Idministration or a program or 
center — \^Yhich also have significant impact on the quality of e:<perience a center ' ^ 

vcan offer children and families.' Thus a, narrow;, im/ard- looking C:lassroom orientation^ 
contributes to the separation t!aat is so often found between what happens in a 
day care center and what happens 'to children in all the rest of their jtives and 
experiences In the faMly, Cor^iuri^ty and larger society^ 



B. Historical and Contemporary Alterntettivefe to, Center Care> ' ' ^ " 

Most of those concerned for children of working mothers .define the problem 
as how few children are. in licensed day care centers. ^It appeals- that the only 
; time .a substantial proportion of the gmder-six children of working. mothers were • 
in federally funded day care centiers was .^diiring World War II, and "it has been 
estimated that the Lanham centers could not have served more than kO per cent ^ of 
the children in need, of care."* Today perhaps 10 per cent are in private and public 
'centers together, while onOy five per cent of economically disadvantaged children 
- are in federally ^^inded day care.^ . > \ . 

Almost all voices' deplr>fe that the vast majority of children are not in 
licensed programs, and assume that all other arrangements are poor quality. Clearly, 
some arrangements do seriously neglect children: the Low-Spindler study in I968 
found at least 18,000 children under six were .latchrjtey children.^** In addition 
to those who need care because their mothers are working, there are outright, cases 
of child abu^e, in numbers hard to fix, where a child and his or her overburdened 
parent wquld benefit froi^' separation for substantial portions of the day. •^'^ 

What is proposed to meet these problems is groxip day care or its more respectable 
cousin "comprehensive child develo|)ment programs.-** 'But what the recent proposed 
fedwal legislation called "congjrehensi^ve child care" was not comprehensive of the 
varieties of child care co-existing in this country. The .proposed legislation merely 
called for greater numbers of nai»rav/ly conceived day care centers to provide a more 



.*Kerr, Child Care wAo Cares? ,, p/163/ 

^•J^Maiy Dublin Keyserling, Windows on Day Care . "New Yoprk: National Council of Jewish 
. Women, 1972, p. 2. ' " ^ 

^ ^^Seth Low and P^arl G. Spiiidler, Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers , 

Children's Bureau Publication No. 461-196b, U.S. Dep^jrtmefft of Hejath, Education 
and We3^^are;, 1968.^ - ' ' ' ' , ^ 

» *N * . r ' ' * , . * 
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.conorehensive range of snecialized services t<5 a greater number of individual 
children.* 



As a nation, from the President on doi-m-, ve' think irx'a false dichotoiiiy: 

^ 'P* ' . \ « * > " 

either children are at home in the full-time care of their oi-m natural mothers, 

<> 

or they are in centers in grf)"i3p care. This involves us in the false strategem of 
* > 

denying adequate support to large numbers of centers that do exist, on the premise 
that this will automatically mean that mothers ".rill stay at home vith their 
children. In truth only some \'ill do so. Other's ^rho feel impelled to work — 
either through economic necessity or. career d;>Tiamics — ;:ill find some arrangemjent 
(or patctefork of arrangements) to enable them to leave their child for the ^.rorking 
world. 

The discrepancy beti;een the title and thd subtitle of a new book is an 
^ illustration: Who's Minding the Children? The History, and Politics of Day Care in 
America ♦ Its subject is in fact the nineteenth century day nursery and its pro-sent- 
day successor, rather than'^the m^^a^iad of arrangements that working m.others use ^or tlae ' 
supervision of about 90 per cent of the children of working mothers. In other 
wor'ds, it is not about who, in the majority of cases, is truly minding the children* 

• Most children of vrorking mothers^ are cared for in their ovm home by ^ their 
father, some other relative or a paid person while the^r mothers are at work (^7 per 
cent fo\ind by Low and Spindler : 59 T^^r ceni; found by Ruderni^izi). The second "most 
prevalent arrangement is care in the home of a nei^bor or relative. VThat few 
of the studies discriminate is the degree to ?rhich parents are . satisfied with 
the arrangements they have in 'and around their home, and whether thoughtful 

*While the- "Child Care 'and Pamjly Services Act of 197^ - 5 •375^" currently 
tander consideration would provide funds for a wide range of child care arrange- 
ments .and services, it will take a major effort of rejihiriking and work within 
government, the professions, and the child care movemen[t to make the most 
possiljle use of the bill -* in support of a family- centered cocrprehensive 
system. The Authorjs - October 197if* 
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professionals can, endorse these p&rental satisfactions • 

Those who are trying to^put our problem in perspective aoje increasingly poiAt- 

ing out to us that the expectation that the natural mother \n21 be the sole and 

full-time csLTe-giver of a ch^d was due to an atypical combination of factors of 

prosperity in the United States and Canada and some Vfesterii European countries, that 

allov^ed us /to indulge in a l\mjry : , 

The later ISkO^s and 1950'^s were siDiply a period in which socio- 
economic conditions — a labor market in which neither government 
nor industry employers perceived a need for recruiting more female 
enjployees, the virtual disappearance of domestic service as an 
occupation, and economic affluence which allowed the majority of 
the big new families to be supported by the husband's income', 
along with the persuasive arguments of Bowlljy and others about the 
dangers of maternal deprivation —y^ere all consistent with stay- 
at-home mothers. Or to put it another way, there were no strong 
trends, such as a labor shortage, that went against the American 
preference 'for young children to be cared for in their own 'homes 
by their own mothers , 

This relativ? prosperity could be achieved by half the white ^ families on the 

income of -the father alone^. Today, half the families in New York City earning 

over faMlies to have both, parents at work to achieve $8,000 or more^ The post 

"57orld War II housing policy, favoring single-fami3;y houses in the suburbs over 

multiple dwellings in the inner cities, probabli^ had as much^JiJCud^^^th isolating the 

iflother ^ritia^er four, three, or two children^ at home as did any deliberate policy 

tovTard children themselves. 



*Sarane Spence Boocock, "A Crosscultural Analysis of the Child Care Syste," A report . 

of research stpported by U^S. Department of Health, Education ai^d Welfare, Office of 

Child Development Grant No% 0CD-CB-22Z, 1973, p« ^5* 
^^Georgia L.' McMurray, lecture^ at the New School for Social Research, December 13> 1971% 
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Che phenomenon vas ane characterizing ITie ;:hite, niddle class family* But 

it ;;as*not alwd^'s so even with them. Sarane Boocoek cites recent studies that 

illminate hovr househoM stincture has changed over tine: 

The three -generation model that re tend to romanticize in our 
present dilemma was never as-cpmmcn as most people think, partly^- 
because until recent times, fev people lived long enough to foin 
long-term three-generation groups, and partly because with ti^e 
e::ception of a fev; atypical periods history, the aged have 
normally been considered a burden to their young relatives • 
Koreover, the three-genfration family,' vhere it did exist (e.g., 
among the ^/ealthy in pre-communist China) was a stifling . 
environment for m,any of its members (females and the young in 
particular). VHiat households of the past were m.ore likely to 
contain '.;ere apprentices j servants and other persons not 
necessarily related by blood. They w^re also more likely ta> 
contain the male head of the household for longer periods of 
tine, since his work was often in or near the home,-^ , 

0 

\Ihen bo^^h parents work, or one parent in single-parent families, a 

. relative or someone outside the family must provide care for the children. For 

most preschool child;ren, child care has been provided by relatively complex 

.constellations of kith -- those people. to whom, one is linked by bonds of 

obligation, friendship and proximity, but not blood relation — and kin, 

relatives including older siblings of young children 

^ Alice Collins and Diane Panconst, Tn:iting about "natural helping networks" 

and child care by kith, point out that: 

There is considerable evidence that the support of kith is assuming 
more importance for many people as the extended family becomes ' 
less available. It may be that people are making use of a greater 
variety of helping relationships A'ith ftriends, neighbors, 

•^^•Boocock, "Ci^oss cultural Analysis, "' pp . 12-13; author *s^ italics. 

-''^Afier passage -of a compulsory school law in 1910^ California found it nfecessary 
to provid^ public-school nurseries for yoxing children J.n order to cut do^m the 
tmancy of the older siblings (Kerr, Child Care — Wcio Cares ?, p* 159)* 



- acquaintances, professional and paraprofessional helpers, and 
perhaps assign these relationships rore specialized functions 
th^n vc,s true in the agricultiiral village*--- 

m 

These infomal but corale:: arrangements loy -;hioh inost children are cared 
for T^ile their parents T;ork do appear to have changed in their nature over 
recent* decades* Day care economists JIary Potter Ko'je and Ralph Kusby state . * 
thai '^child care srrangenents e'z'oec^y to be for increasingly longer hours; they 
occur nore and nore frequently- outside the hom-e end are nore generall^^ paid for 
in ca^h ncrj than in 19^5; in l^V- forrial aiTrangeiients are also more coinmon theia 
ill 1965.""'''* Thus there appears to be a trend to::ard nonet izat ion; inforrr;al child 
cai-e arr^;:igenents by kith through barter and obligation is being converted into 
noney agreenents . 

It is difficult to determine vhat this trend means to the lives of 
children. Certainly it may indicate a changing attitude to:;ard child rearing in 
society, an attitude toirard child reajring as a specialized fimction increasingly 
sepajrate from the traditional domiixs of kith and kin. ' ^ ^ ^ 



... fe- ^ ^ 



-^Prom an unpublished dxarft nanuscript, "Natural Helping Networks" by Alice Collins 
and~ Diane L. Peincoast which is most helpful. The definition of 'liith," above, is aJ.so 
from this source. "1* 

^•^Elizabeth Rowe in Child Care; Who Cares, Ilev York: Basic Books, 1973, p. 99- 
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III. IIEEDED:. COl^lPEEHENSIVE FAMILY CENTERED APPSOACHES TO CHILD CARE 

Americans tend to think. that th^ Vamily 'is 'the cornerstone of our society, 
and that the socil^ is st^rportive of families. Congress is very loatU to legislate* 
directly on mtters affecting children and farJLly life because .it would breach the 
privacy Of the home . Yet iruch federal legislation doeT^ave \inpact on family 
life — indirectly and directly. 



The result is that there is federal legislation that does in fact affect 

families, but because legislation is not evaluated fSLrst for its wtential imiDact 

on families (in the vay that potential envirorjnental ^iznpact is studf^l prior to 

commitment to large projects), the res'ult is unintended and Senator Itondale ha& 

labelled it ^'mindless": 

Vly argument is that they (the Government) a3:e involved in the 
wrong ways<^ They are dainaging. families , not deliberately, but 
in just sort of a mindless way. Through a whole host of policies, 
we .interfere -v/ith, pi*event and sometimes even paralyze families 
from doing their job,... It's not neglect; neglect assiimes that you've 
thought about the question. It's simply mindless.-^ 

He cites the effect of offering welfare to fatherless children, resulting in the 

necessity for unemployed fathers to leave the- home before the children get aid, 

and the effect of public housing and highway projects that destroy neighborhoods 

where "grandfather used to live dovn the street." 

It is important to draw a distinction between federal policy, which is 

established by legislation, .and social behavior, which describes what people do, not 

necessar;Lly what Congress says 'they do. When behavior has changed, but there is not 

yet wide understanding of the extent of the changes, people may regard their own 



*Intervlev7 "by Nadine Brozan, The New Y.ork Times , February 26, 197k, p. 32. 
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behavior as a deviation fi'oiii the norm when in reality it inay be part of a t;ider 
norin* People *s perceptions are affected by their e-^eriences, their cultiire and by 
riyth* ' ' - 

Our attitude toward >7or)cing' wocie;! provides an excellent example of the conflict 
between DerceiDtions and reality. The mytn i*s that nost women stay, home and raise 
children. ' In fact, the majority' of all women, the Majority of mothers of children * 
under l8, and the najority^of mothers of children under 6, are employed. ^But 
because we do not have a general recogiiition of this f^ct, pur attitude is that if 
a mother of young children works, she deviates from the ^orm' of mothers, and the 
attendant problems of child care ore for her to deal with uniquely and' in isolation*. 
We consider it her ovm obligation to arrange and pay for child care, hot* the' 
obligation of the government, her employer nor the social "^mlfare agen^cies of her 
community* It is only when she is very poor and considered to be a deficient \ 

parent that government or society provides her with assistance* ^ 

* ' ' ' * * 

A further example of myth is the belief that the white family is strong and the 
.Black familS^ is weak, and the white family is the 'standard to which the Blacky 
family must be conipared . Whether this is true is open to doubt. Th^;re seems to be 
some evidence that in fact the proportions ,of single-^parent famili-es and tv;o- 
parent families: ai'e becoming more comparable among whites and Blacks* The, rate 
of divorce is going upj, so that more. and more white families are headed by women as 
sin^e-heads-of -household. There is also an increased tendency for white women to 
keeti their babies born out of wedlock, rather than to put them up fey adoption.. 



The internal evidence of a recent book, The Single Parent Sxperience ^-^" is that it is 
dealing vith a, trend that is nev, not absolutely, as the author seems. to think,. but 
ner anong vhite T^onen, although it has frequentlj-^ existed in the past among Blacks. 

*Is there reasoh to ciy in alarm that the vhite family is breaking do^m along 
just'the lines that the Black fairfilies is considered deficient? ' Or, rather, 

, • ^3 ^ — I 

should \:e not take cognizance of the ways in vhich Black families seem to be*" 
strong? Robert Coles is one of those who is impressed by the strength, not the 
L-eakness of Black families. * Should there not be attention to the institution 
of the "aunt" or grandmother, the non-mother female relative, and sometime? non- 
relative, who so frequently is responsiT?;i.e for child care while the mother works? 
And T;hat about the exchange of children sending yotmg ones to the South (or, 
in the case of Caribbean people, to the islands} to be raised^^^ more rural 
surroundings, while young adults come North or t o the cities, and stay with 
relatives or kith while .-ftiey are students or getting started in jobs. 

Aneri::an social science seems to have a fixation on the strength-weakness image 
of only one kin relationship, that 'of marri-age, that the relative strengths of other 
kinship ties seems neglected. The divorce rate might not seem such a disaster to 
the 'American family if we included within .our professional interest other kinds of 
ties. • • 



*Carole Klein, The Single Parent Experience . Ilew York: Avon Books, Z973. 
* *Chil(3a:en of Crisis; A Story of Courage and Fear. Boston:' Little, Brovm and 
Company, I967. i 
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The result of tying federally funded d.ay care to welfare reform exclusively 
limiting it to families who are past, present or potential welfare recipients is 
the defeat of good day care in centers. Forces both from the outside and f roir . 
within prevent centers from rnaintaining the vision they held for their centers. 

E:cternally, governnent funding agentiies, created by legislation and federal 
policy, respond to legislation and federal policy by imposing requirements: income- 
related eligibility reqxdLrements, or requirements .about who can teach, or more 
subtle prescriptions about ho\7 staff should relate to families. 

The government also requires the centers to measure the success of federal 

•- < 

policy, and it is easier to measure achievement in terms of numbers of people, 
income ajid r^tce thaJi to measure in terms of the quality of the human experience. 
Thus people in the centers are required to count the number of parents who 
attended a meeting, rather than the quality of the experience it provided. Fixndin^ 
is determined by a required "full-time equivalent'* enrollment rather than the 
grovrfih gind development of children. ' ' . • 

The combination of federal policy end the tendency gind requirements to measxire 
achievement in terms of quantity rather than quality results in powerful pressures 
for day care centers to reflect society's dehumitnizing values and goals. These 
are the powerful forces that attempt to destroy, the vision people may hold for their 
cent^er and to replace it with another vision. Fighting against these forces is 
often tEe most difficult part of operating a day care center. . 
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Internally^ the forces of discontent and corrccption are manifested by the 
tendency tovrard institutionalization and bureaucratization. It is extremely" 
difficult for institutions ~ even small institutions like day care centers 
to continue to change, to re-evaluate, to love and to grovr. Institutions teiacl to 
do the same thing, and to fali into the easy habits of non-caring patterns. In day 
care centers, these are the patterns of routine non-caring care for children that' 
vork well for the adults and ask iio questions about children* The. routine that 
comes i;ith bureaucratization breeds discontent that clouds the vision of vhat the 
center might become. ' p' '4 

The result of these conflicting forces on day care centers is to separate the 
way we organize, o\ir day care centers and child care programs from the way Tainilies 
organize their lives. 

Another example of legislation not considered in advance for its impact on 
families and children is the new child care deduction, effective in 1972. 
Potentially, it affects every family with child care needs. Ho^^ever, since ^it is 
a deduction, not a tax credit, it will be used only Ipy families whose incomes are 
high enough to warrant itemizing deductions . The child care deduction apparently 
resulted as a belated recognition on the part of the Congress that more mothers, in 
the middle income range ,are working and are paying for child care, not arranging 

with grancttaothers or other kith who might provide it free or by barter. 

0 * 

Second, the deductions are of different amount, dependent not on any basis of 
the qualifications of the caregiver noic the quality of the care, but on the location 
of the care: payments tqp to $U00 a month are deductible if the care is given in the 
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home of the taxpayer, but if the care is put of the home, the monthly limits are 
$200 for one child, $300 for two, and $hOO for three or more dependents* ?his 
difference rewards the family that prefers to hire, poor :rom,en as domestic servants*, 
■ and penalizes families vho prefer to place their child in a school or center or 
home vith a number of other children. It rev/ards, in fact, the situation where 
the person who cares for children is the weakest in terms of bargaining power vis-a- 
vis the parents. V7asi there a deliberate decision that this is in fact better for 
children or* for those vho care for children? Probably not, probably only a 

a 

recognition that the family who is the exclusive employer, of a caregiver will pay 
more than a family who share, the cost of the caregiver with other families . 

Third, regarding 'out -of -Jiome care, the more children in a* family, the less 
can be deducted per child for each one. For one child, the f^aily may, deduct 
$200 per month, but with t^ro children they iiay only deduct $150 per month per 
child. For three children, they may deduct only $100 per month per child, and for 
more children it is even les3^ In fact, day care centers and nursery schools do 
not reduce tuition in this amount for additional children from the same famly, 
although they may make some accomodation. Those vho do make reductions for additional 
children of the same family are V7omen who care for , children in their ov/n home. 

Perhaps the differences in deductions for child care assume that Americans are 
just moving from unpaid child care provided by ,faMly members, such as a grand- 
mother or. an aunt, to paid in-home ehild care. In fact, of course, most American 
families are at least a genera,tion away from that kind of unpaid care, if they ever 
had it. In, that sense, these differences violate some of the possible good out-of- 
home solutions that families may have created. Those who set federal policy seem 

D 

to be very remote from the actixal social practices of families. 
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The effect of centering the national child care debate on vrhether oi*^'not to 
increase the number of day care centers has meant a neglect of alternative child >care 
arrangemejtrts . A word should be sa'id on the meaning of "alternative" in this context. 
If" ve speak of an alternative school, wfe knm that it is alternative to the Dublic 
school v/here -the vast majority of American children are enrolled. The alternative 
school is a production of the counter-ciilture which has some resemblance to the 
institution it replaces, and alternative schools often have resemblances from one 
to the other. 

_ But when we speak of alternative child care, it is a congeries of arrangements 
'that families make, and because there are so few day care centers nationv^ide, it 
is not a delibex^ate departure from a majority institution. ^• 
Definition of Heed ' ' 

American child care takes many forms to meet'm.any differing needs: "licensed ^ 
and unlicensed family day cai^e, co-ops, playgroups, .temporary baby-sitting arrange- 
ments, grotip homes, etc. Some of these arrangements serve children and, thej^r 
fainilies well . Some do not . But because pur country has not given high priority to 
sirpporting and strengthening the family— i-^e. to supporting in some careful and 
systematic way those arrangements and services that promote cohesion, health, and 
productivity within the" fajnily^-many of these arrangements do not even exist as real 
possibilities, much less satisfactory options, for families. Thesd arrangements function . 
haphazardly and in the dark: ^aiiJzno:.7i to people ^,:ho :;oulcl like to ixse ther^ or create 
them as possibilities, and u.iI'Jio:ni to those \rho :nal':e decicions about national policy 
affecting child care. 
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Nevertheless, the provision of child care in this country will increasingly 
depepd upon the improvenent , e.xpaiision, end staJjilizWtion of these varied arrange- 
ments in .addition to or in conjunction vith care in -group centers. For 'if it did 
not produce large-scale federal funding. to establish and run day care centers, the 
child. developmejit movement has, in concert vith other human, rights movements, 
produced a heightened consciousness about society '^s responsibility to child care. 
More ^d more people are looking Tor alternate ways to meet the child-care needs of 
^ tkeir communities, though many don't knpv vhere to turn**) Among other things, we 
n'eed Hore information about: * s 

(1) The non-formalized networks of sharing and caring, the relationships, 

that fa^ffiS^s have developed to cope with their child care needs. 
(2*) Way^$/in vfhich ongoing formal, child- care arrangements .(group day care, 

Head-Start, schools, ^t^c^ can be linked ^-^fith these networks to 
. . maximize and stabilize suDDort to families* * 

(3j .Ways in ^>hich ^an* extended definition ^f responsibility about .child 

t ' " > s * ' ' ^ ^ . ^ 

care can lea^ the institutions in our society (ifhivers:ities, industries, . 

etc.) to play supportive rolqs ^vis-a-vis child care. ' ' * ' - 

\^ To indicate som^ of the kinds of problems that are presented if we start from 

'a family-centered point of view, we can cite s^e^<jAA|ae inquiries and Vr obi ems 

p6sed^to a neighb6rht>od child care organization t-^* ^ 



■^Pre-School Association of the'^West Side,^New York.' 
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A' yoiing: mother vrants to go back to work when her child enters kinder- 
garten, and a neighbor downstairs Is willing^^to Have her come to her 
apartment for the afternoon. * But the neighbor has an infant who is 
napping when Kindergarte?^ is dismissed. Missing link: somebne to, escort 
the Kihd'ergartener froin school to. apartmeni/ building; 

A sinall grom)*of pareiits v;ant to operate *a cooperative day care prograjji 
and .have found some space 'in an apartment building that^Tould do: an 
unu^fed l*^undry_drying ^room. Missing link: the door that would open the 
^room to th-e backyard' of the building, thus giving^ children access to 
outdoor play space and s^atCsfying thp Fire* Department on. exit require- ^ 
ments . ' • * . 

Schools of education choose, to place their stucjent teachers with 
e^qperienc^a teachers ::hoin they ijudge -.rill give goo4 siKjervision. Eesult: 
student feachers are unavailable to just ^^those programs where one 
additional 'Ipair of hands" wo^ld make the' most differenc^, such as the, - 
small children's group where -there are not qiite enough adults to 
esc62:t the children on trips to the- park. > ^ , . ^ 

A mother has feeen watching the childi^en^^f three ne^bors for many' 
months, to their great Tmutiial s^tisfectlon. But when she has a sudden ' 
emergency --*her ovm or her child's illness, for e^cajtnple — who is she"" 
to cali on as e temporary substitute? , *Are three mothers to risk their 
jobs whon ^heir arrangement falls through? - » ' 

Parents, band together to open a nursery schools arid hire a teacher. ' 
They agre^ to alternate in assisting the teacher, but they weint some 
training so that they viH^ share, understandings of how to ^^discipline 
, the children and 'give, the children a contin\iity of experience, despite 
the cl^anging staff. 'Only a few places, notably California, make availa- 
ble adult education funds for this desirable training. 

In a divorce settlement, a father receives the custody pf his three- 
^ear-old daughter for one .week out of four. He wants a nursery school ^ 
that -^^ill allov; her to attend on the week she lives ^rith her father. 

A husband and wife "with a^ yoxing child decide to use their v apartment 
and yarfi to care for children of working parents. They succeed in 
attracting a 'number of families who are pleased with the children's ' 
activities. For some of the divorced women, Ihe change for their boy 
or girl to see an adult male consistently is one of the most desirable 
featiires.' This couple has to pharge enough for two adiilts and one 
'child to live on (unlike some married women who 'only try tq earn a 
small second income), so they keep losing a child pr two.^when the 
mother finds something slightly cheaper. The couple coxdd reduce their 
price somewhat if the group- could get reimbursement for their food, 
a. subsidy for which the children are eligibly. Missing link: a legal' 



\ formGLa to make this email operation a teoc-exempt agency in order to 
< apply for tha reimbursement-. 

A mother is hospitalized and the hospital social services department 
can't arrange a homemaker quickly. Will they have*to place the three 
young children in several foster homes for the duration of the mother's 
treatment? Fortunately, one. socifd worker tries a local Head Start 
' director: is there a family who co\ild take iri the children temporarily? 

Fortunately, there 'is, but how "many children are so' lucky? 

Clearly, ther^ is no single formula that would solve all of these problems. 

In sooje cases, what needs to be changed is a federal guideline, but in many ' 

instances, the change needed is imich more local and concrete. To start from a 

famil^^centered orientatioh would mean the child care programs themselves would 

engage "^in consciousness-raising about how to deal with problems their orwn 

programs present to families who try to enroll (or are already enrolled, when 

family situations change). ' * « , < 

People want coirprehensive child care'. In some places — • inspite of mindless 

policy and restrictive government regulfitions — community operated progranis are 

providing aspects^of comprehensive care. The majority of these efforts grow from 

visions based on intuition and faith in the capabilities of parent. People need help 

to artictilate their visions. They need ideas, information, and support in their 

efforts to create programs which reflect a view of the predominant role of parents in 

child rearing r-' They need models of new and restructured institutions which will 

empower parents to assume that role and professionals to recognize it. 
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IV. mJABD COI^aPEEKEI^SIVS FAl-ZLY-CHITESED APPROACHES TO' CHILD CARE ■ 
\ ^ We tQlieve that two elenents are essential for the development of child 
care pro£p:ains and systems that' reflect corareHensive, family --centered approaches. 
These are: 

a. a broad concept of the role of parents as predominant in child ^ 
\ , ■ rearing, and ^ 

\ 'o* new institutional arrangements and structures that enable 

^ ^' . 

^ ^ end eKpcTw-er parents to assune. such a role. 

Although these t:;o are disc\i3sed here sQparatel^?-, they are closely 
related and not easily separated in practice. 

A, The Role of Parents 

Parent participation in early chndhood prograins is raost often described 

in terms .of participation in classroom activities or in the governance of 

programs, and sometimes in terms of both. We believe that parent -DarticiDation 
c * - . - 

must be much more broadly defined in terms of her.-/ families live their lives 

^ ~~ 

and hov7 they build ajid strenggh^en^ relationships of kith and 'kin. 

The role of parents and family must be broadl^ defined as predominant in child 
rearing. Parent' participation mujst be described as what programs must do to support 
child rearing, rather than, as is tco.of^en the case, what the parents . 
must do to participate. Efforts to teach parents ho;v to teaeh or rear their/ 
children ^are destined for failure unles-s they grov; from a broad conceptual 
frame^/ork that includes support and. respect for all the child reading 
activities by all the members of the family. 




Our concept of a more broadly conceived role of parents and of approaches to 
parent participation that reflect that role was developed through our '.^ith 
and help from lie;; York City centers, and with the 'oelp of others in other parts of 
the countijy i-iho are developing- similar approaches. ' • 

TvTO such prograns have provided outstanding e::ainples of syinpa^hbtic aJid 
.sensitive approach to fanily daj^ care/ These are the Coimuiity Family Day Care 
Project at Pacific Oaks College in Pasadena, .California, and the Day Care Neighbor 
Service of Portland, Oregon, sponsored by the Tri-Country Conmunity Council and 
Portland State University. Both these programs represent alternative wa^^s of helping 
families neet their child care needs and therefore also provide examples 'of new 
institutional arrangements. Ho:?ever, bcth these programs are successful because 
they developed from a deep respect for the choices parents make, and for the 
role of parents as ultimately' responsible for the total nuturing and raising of 
their children. Indeed, without such a view, these programs would not exist. 
Both programs focus on the relationship between parents and caregivers, on the 
importance of friendship, intimacy, and neighborliness . 

Learning about these two family day care programs helped us to learn more 
about day care centers'. At first glance, family day care and day care centers appear 
to be two very different institutions. However, from another point of view they 
operate from the same set of principles and can be s'lirpri singly similar. 

In ''Child Care by Kith" Emlen, Donoghue, and LaForge describe family day care 

as: . . ^ , * 

an emerging fo;:*m of -social relationship which substitutes for the 
extended family as a resource for stcpplementary child care. {Che 
relationship is not one of kinship but one between non-relatives who 
discover one another in the neighborhood. It "is a -relationship 
without a clear cultxiral blueprint. It is not bound by kinship 
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rules, yet it has 'some of the guidelLnes for relations between 
neighboi^s. It is a business relationship yet it may have an 
admixture of friendship or else it may be already existing 
friendship vitii which the business arrangernent is adjnixed,"^ 

. The Pacific Oaks Project was an attempt, first/ to study and understand the 

dynaiaics and interpersonal relationships in 2h family da:y care homes (half were 

licensed, and half unlicensed), and second, to develop ways of enabling fami3y <iay 

* care providers to improve the quality of care.-Jn:- This is one of ^ small number 

of projects conducted by professional educators which concluded that not onl;y was 

family day cere '^'hdre to stay," but that it had great stren^hs, and that the most 

t 

iii?)ortant question was how to sigi^ort it. They pinpointed needs for "support for 

.t. the special -ndeds child, financial support for Family Day Care Community ^k)thers, 

1 ' . 

and an alternative te licensing"^HHf as the most essential issues requiring 

Attention. Most important perhaps was the evidence that family day care. homes 

could be intimate, nurturing, developmentally positive settings for young children, 

and that professional siipport could best be provided via family day caire provider 

self-help groups.- 

' The Portland ^Day Care Neighbor Service was developed in ah attempt to view 
family day care as an example of a 'Wtural hslping system " 'of community, neighbor- 
hood, ^d^ kith. The Day Care Neighbor Service does not directly provide day care,.. 

it does not sitpervise day care, and it does not even require the day care consumer 

* * "* ' . 
to make contact with an agency. The pvirpose of the service is to strengthen existing 
^ ^ 

* "Child Caxe by KJth: A Study of the Family Day Care Belationship^ of Working Mothers 
and Neighborhood Caregivers," Arthur Emlen, Betty A. Donoghue, Ro^-fe LaForge. Poi^ 
land: Tri -County Conmunity Council with Portland State UTniversity^ 19jk, p. 1. 

**"Open the Door.'. .See. the People,*' June Solnit Sale, et. al. Pasaderiai' Pacific Oaks 
College, 1972. . 

***Sale, .Jun^ Ibid., page'22if. 
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Qhild care arrancenents, recruit neV day caregivers aa^^cilitate the information 
and referral processes by vhich ne;: arrangements are raade.*^ The proponents of 
this approach maintain that- natural helping systeros can be found in any community, 
and that these systems are' available to assist vxth a .wide range of hximan problems 
and crises. Critical to an understanding of and the success of natural systems 
is to recognize that they grow from relationship and the ability of .humin 
beings to intervene in a vray that does not dictate norms of bel:^vior, but that 
tend to transmit psychological support and care, and to encourage individual 
health and grovrth. 

We discovered ti;iat successful natural systems could be found in day care 
centers. Arjong the centers ^.;ith vhiich staff members of the Day Care Consultation 
Service have rorked, both in ile^.r'y^grlTcity and elsewhere, some seemed to have 
been doing better than others . It was^ and still is -difficult to describe what 
''doing better" means. Perhaps it is best described as' a feeling, a Gestalt of 
caring, stability* vei-mth, and intimacy. 

While "doing better" may be related to such variables as^who controls the 
center or who f-onds the center, something else 'is keeping those centers from fading 
into the hu^ndrujt non-caring care for children which works well for the adults but 

asks no questions about children, about who they are and v;hat they will becojpe. 

> 



^'This description is from "Ilatchmaking In neighborhood Day Care" by Arthur Emlem and 
Eujiice Watson. Corvallis: CbntinirLng Education Publications, 1971, p. 1. !Ehe method 
and techniques o^ intervention used by the service have been more fully described in 
Alice H. Collins, Eunice Wctson, "The Day Care neighbor Service: A Handbook for the 
Organization and Operation of a Ilew Approach to Family Day Care>" Portlaiid, Ore.:^ 
Tri -County Community, 1969. ' ^ ... ' 



These centers seem tq hcve one thing in coimon: thej^- all had other things 
goinc for then. They*\:ere :11 not only a day^care center for pre -school childre.i, 
2hey ^7ere ; ' 

— a food coop . . ^ , " ' 

--a free elerientarj^ school ' 
— accepting toddlers ::ho ;;eren't toilet trained 
• ' - --accepting infa.Vcs 

— accepting handicapped children 

--running after-school prograi.is ' ^ . 

— associate'-I \:ith end supporting famil;-' day care 

programs or c(X:rponents * ^ ' ^ • 

--providing drop -in care . ' ' 

— bilingtial/bicultujr?! centers \ - ■ , 

— a babysitting pool , ^ * ' 

— a coLxiunity information center on: \;elfc.re ^ , ' ^ 

housing , " 

- ' , health ' ' ' . \ . /; 

^ education . ' ' - 

. events • ' . . 

--involved in changing the public school --^ . , ' . ' . 

— ^providing far.iily health services , • ' . * , 

--offering neii higher educc^tion opportunities thi'ough. ; ^ 

training for st^ff and -oarents. / ' ^ 

— » 

The list could gp on. But v/hat is significant is not >7hat .they are* doing in 
'addition to offering day-tnxie care for pre -school children, but that they are J- 
doing it . These additional programs and activii>ies have gro-.m from relationships 
"jithin the centers. They L-ere developed through people in the centers finding 
mtual solutions to their needs. They used their relationships to expand people's 
abilities to meet their families 'needs and to e^^and kith. 

These additional programs ; and- activities were developed in spite of pressure 
from government to exist only as a narrov/ly defined day care center and even to 
eliminate all other aspects' of the program. 
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ilacy 'centers, have added additional programs a.:fi activities J they feel these ^ | 
additions are impo2:tant, but -they don^t yet kno^* vhy. We believe that if they 
understood how intportant relationships are to creating and maintaining aspects 
of their centers, including the classrooms, it would be easier to continue to 
clarify and build for themselves ways by which kith relg.t ions hips and iMtual 
'support ^systems could continue to develop, v:ay3 to resist government pressure 
that irould stagnate and narrow; the center, aiid irays to accomodate government 
requirements which do not destroy' relationships. Thus, parent participation 

described as a kith-building activity has a broad political significance. It is 
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an activity through which people can help strengthen and build the human relation- 
"ships they need* to help make life more enjoyable and less burdensome. Hor/ever,. 
thesfe are also the relationships people need to jreak out of isoTation, withstand 
jpppression^ and support and emcrrex them in their efforts to take control of their 



lives and the lives^of their children. 

B. Kew Institutional Arraiigeme.nts 

Host institutions that people identify as tools for benefiting or protecting 
.people's T-relfare (such as schools, day care centers, hospitals, and governmental 
and private social agencies) tend to become tools for changing people or for 
defining what people ^s needs are. As services become institutionalized, they almost 
certainly become professionalised and specialized. For example, as "friendly 
visitors" become family cas§ workers, day nurseries become day care centers for 
children aged three to five, so also does the institutional definition of need 



* become narrcn-r and specialized. 

In order to iiitplement a broader role for parents and to sxipport a constellation 
of child reaxing activities, ne:; institutional arrangements are required • Such 
arrangements must provide environments for practitioners and parents to share their 
vieTOoints /and understandings in mutually supportive ways. Without such 
environmeilts aid new arrangements, comprehensive child care will be difficult to 
achieve. / , 

The prof essionalizat ion and specialization of various aspects of child rearing 

I 

ha^e fragipenting effects on the efforts of families to rear their children in 
continuous, cohesive ways^ This fragmentation ultimately devalues the role of the 
parent • When helping services' are narro\^ly conceived and provided to individual . 
family members by random specialists,, they weaken, rather than strengthen, fajnily 
and community ties, isolate individuals and make them more vulnerable to the control 
of institutions and government, \rhen helping services are of this character, 
client (non-professional) and helper (professional) are divided and insensitive to 
one another. ' Whatever differences there may be between them in class, race or 
sex are exacerbated, which tends to perpetuate injustice and inequality. 

In child care, when the definition of need adopted by a day care center begins to 
conflict with that of the family, an important separation occurs. What the center 
does for children becomes specialized and separate from what a family does. Teacher 
and parent are separated and polarized as provider and consumer, specialist and 
lajrperson. A broad view of the role of parents becomes increasingly difficult. 
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\Iha.t far.ily day care, in con'brast to group day care, in centers, seems to 
preserve is a unity of definition of need between the parent and the caregiver. 
In its nore institutionalized set up, the day care center cannot be as. flexible in 
ho"urs and in age range. It is harder to satisfy- the individual child *s schedule 
for sleep, feeding, and toilet -training, or the care of a mildly sick or recuperating 
child. And especi^2y vhen family da^/* care is a private arrangement betireen parents 
and caregiver, there is almost certainly no judgmental element in accepting the 
family's statement that they do indeed need child care. 

The ney institutional arrajagements that ve are describing are attempts t o 
create situations and envirorx:ents in vhich the institutional spe.cialists (teachers, 
doctors, and other providers of ser-zices) and the clients , (children, parents and 
fei:iil;" members) cen meet in mutually helpful vays. The 'p\jrpose of these new 
arranGement? are to enable the clients' needs to be broadly defined both by the 
si>ecialist^. and by the clients themselves. This can happen in a da^'' care center, 
for e::ample, T;hen parents end teachers can interact about their needs and the 
children's needs. Yet, as this proposal has pointed out, such dialogue eind 
interaction is not only difficult to achieve irithin a narro\^ly conceived day 
care center, it is often prohibited. Such interaction is also impossible in a , • 
busy health clinic y vhich places responsibilities for care totally v^^on the 
doctors, and vhere all other .activity is designed to bring together patient an,d 
doctor (and sometiraes only syiiiptom and dodtor) for the most efficient treatment. 
V/hat nay be gained in narrow: efficiency may be lost in /total effectiveness.- 



These new arrangements include both new relationships between institutions-, 
and new internal structures for existing institutions. The support^and accrediting 
of the in-service training and B,A, degree programs at four day care centers by 
Bank Street qollege and other colleges is one example of a new relationship. An 
example of a new internal structure is reorganization of a day care center to, 
make its structure and administration less hierarchical and to facilitate 
parent-staff interaction. % 

Within a day care center the administrative structxire of the setting has 
enormous iinpact on the teacher-child relationship, the parent -teacher relationship, 
and on the curriculum. Yet teacher f raining institution^^ and most of society 
focus almost entirely on the teacher -child interaction and the curriculum, and 
almost not at all on the enormous influences of the organization and administration 
of the* institution (the school or center) or the purposes of the legislation by 
and through which the institution (a center) is created and- funded. Mdch of oxxr 
work with board members, staff members, and parents from New York City centers 
win include helping them deepen their understandings. and make the connections 
between' administrative structure and durriculum, and to create new structxires that 
facilitate relationship-building and expand opportunities for support by centers. 

We believe 'that by working with community and parent groups and dt)iers who 
are already operating innovative programs, by helping them clarify their vision, of 
what child care could be and should be, and to develop new alternatives, we can " 
best use^our experiences and resources to affect the develo^ent of new approaches, 
nfew; programs, and new policies for child care. 
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In atteripting to maie coniprehensive child c?jre possible for faniliea^ nev 
institutional arrangements and structures are irriportant* They can support a broad 
view of the role of parents, aid ^rith parents in that role they can create 
the situations and settings in -.rhich people can stren^hen and build human' 
relationships • But most iiriportantly these are also arrangements necessary to 

*. * 

provide the information, skills, resources, and opportunities which enablB people^ 
to 'bettb: use their relationsl;iips to ing^rove. their lives ahd the manner .by ^/hich 
thej^l^^cise gontrol over their lives • 
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